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LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
ALFtrED LYALL, K.C.B., G.C.LE., 


Hon. D.C.t. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.). 
By the Right Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.1L, K.C.LE. 

Sir Mortimer Durand’s ‘ Life of Sir.Alfred Lyall” ought to 
prove of uncommon interest, for apart from Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
distinguished career in India, he was a man of mark in letters, and 
had hos's of friends in high places. 


TALES OF THE 
MERMAID TAVERN 


By ALFRED NOYES, Author of ‘“‘ Drake: an English 
Epic,” &c., &c. 


THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER DURING THE GREAT 
WAR, 1793-1815 


Compiled from the Correspondence of Colonel 
SAMUEL RICE, C.B, KH., 5lst Light infantry, and 
from other sources. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCK- 
LER-FERRYMAN, Author of ‘* Annals of Sandhurst,” 
** Lads of the Light Division,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIALISM & DEMOCRACY 


Unionist Principles applied to Modern Problems. 
By ARTHUR PAGE, of Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of the ‘‘ Licensing Bill, 1908. Is it Just?” 5s. net. 
The Right Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., in an 
Introduction to the work, says: ‘‘ We are living in the midst of 
revolution : yet, because the revolution is peacefully conducted and 
cloaked in parliamentary forms, few among us realise how pro- 
found are the changes which have already taken place in our polity, 
or how far-reaching are the movements, both domestic and 
Imperial, which are shaping themselves before our eyes.” 


IN THE LAP OF 
THE LAMMERMOORS 


By WILLIAM M’CONACHIE, B.D., Author of ‘ Close 
to Nature’s Heart.” With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


Gs._FICTION. 
SUNIA AND OTHER STORIES 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of ‘‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” 
&e. &e. 

THE LADY OF THE CANARIES 
By St. JOHN LUCAS, Author of ‘‘ Saints, Sinners, and the 
Usual People,” &c. 


WILLIE IN THE ISLE 
OF MAN (AND AFTER) 


By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of ** The Career of 
Kembole.” 


THE GAY ADVENTURE 


By RICHARD BIRD, Author of ‘‘ The Forward in Love.” 


TOM, VRON 
By E. M. SNEYD KYNNERSLEY, Author of ** H.M.I.,” 
** A Snail’s Wooing,” &c. 

THE ALIAS 
By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “ Kapak,” 


** Monsieur Carnifax.” 

Blackwoods’ Shilling Editions of Pepuiar Novels. 
Bound in Cloth. With Coloured Illustrations on Wrapper 
NEW VOLUMES 

A SAFETY MATCH 
By IAN HAY, Author of “‘ The Right Stuff” and “‘ A Man’s Man.” 
“No. 101.” 
By WYMOND CAREY, Author of ‘‘ Monsieur Martin.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Macmillan & GCo.’s List. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
With an Introductory Memoir by HERBERT PAUL. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. With Additional Letters. 
8vo. 10s. net. 

Zhe Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ These pleasant letters, com- 
municative, intimate, yet never garrulous, display at leisure a 
— and cultured temperament, thoroughly at one with 
itself.’ 


Clara Schumann: An Artist’s Life. 
Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters. By 
BERTHOLD LITZMANN. Translated and Abridged 
from the 4th Edition by Grace E. Hapow. With a 
Preface by Dr. W. H. Hapow. Illustrated. In 2 Vols. 
8vo. 24s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘In Dr. Hadow’s preface they will find 
twenty-one pages of illuminating criticism, which give an 
excellent epitome of the whole work. But this preface does 
not exhaust the interest or value of the book, even to those who 
are familiar with German; for the translation has been made 
with great skill, and conveys the nicest shades of meaning. .. . 
Too much praise cannot be given to the way in which the pro- 
cess of abridgment has been carried out.” 


Of Six Medizval Women. To Which 
is added a Note on Medizwval Gardens. By 
ALICE KEMP-WELCH. With Introduction and 
26 full-page illustrations from contemporary books, MSS., 
and pictures. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Outlook.—‘* The women described in these excellent 
papers are made to live again not only in their habit as they 
lived, but also in the true atmosphere of their periods. . 
We cordially commend the work to all who are enamoured of 
the Middle Ages. The volume is well illustrated.” 

THE LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY. 


The Life of David Livingstone. 
By Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.P. Illustrated. 
Is. net. [New Shilling Library. 
Rev. R. F. Bell in Zhe Afissionary Echo.—‘‘ The salient 
facts of Livingstone’s life are presented in this book in a graphic, 
suggestive, and inspiring way.” 


David Livingstone. by THOMAS HUGHES. 


With Portrait. 2s. 6d. ; cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
____ [English Men of Action. 


The Belief in Immortality and the 
Worship of the Dead. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among the Aborigines 
of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea, and 
Melanesia. The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-1912. 
8vo. 10s. net. _[Mar. 18. 


The Odd Farmhouse. By the ODD 

FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Times.—* The Odd Farmwife is a cultured American 
lady (Southern) who has much charm of style and a true 
appreciation of the English country, not only in summer, but 
(a better test) in winter. Her account of her discovery with 
her husband of just the English farmhouse they wanted, of 
their settling in it, of the rural social iife and atmosphere, make 
a book which it is enjoyable to read in.” 

MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 
Helen Redeemed, and other Poems. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Truth.—“ Mr. Hewlett has the gift of the true poet.” 
Development and Purpose. An Essay 

towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. HOB- 

HOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 

University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 

An Introduction to Metaphysics. 

By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the Institute. 
Authorised Translation by T. E. Hutme. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 
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From Heath, Cranton & Ouseley's List 


THE HISTORY OF ORATORY IN PAR- 
LIAMENT. ROBERT CRAIG, M.A., D.D. Demy 810. 


This is a book destined to take its as the standard authority on oratory, 
and will fill a niche hitherto unoccupied. (Ready in March. 


THE INSANITY OF PASSION AND CRIME. 


L. FORBES-WINSLOW. Illustrated. 10s. 6d, net. 
volume should have a profound influence on future connected 
with the criminal law. We strongly recommend the book.” —A theneum. 
Prof. J. 


AMERICA OLD AND NEW. 
‘I have read very few books se free from prejudice. . . 


NELSON FRASER, M.A. 7s. 6d, net. 
packed with interesting facts.’ 


Punch says :— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE. 
G. CHATTERTON-HILL, Ph.D. 7s, 6d, net. 
** Really excellent."—Zveryman. “An able exposition.” — Times. 
A plain, straightforward exposition.” —Aystander. 
Deserves attention.”—Nation. 


THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST, AND OTHER 


SERMONS. ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A.,D.D. $s. 6d. net. 
L/ust Ready. 


DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED. 
(the fate of an elderly Curate). Rev. C. H. WHITE. 


5s. net. 
‘‘ Calculated to raise serious reflections in the minds of those who have the 
Church's interests at heart. The book is a cry—and not an uMreasonable cry for 
reform.”—Guardian. 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS OF OUR LORD. 
Canon E. B. TROTTER, M.A., V.D. 5s, net. 


“‘ 4 book always to be kept at hand for reference, and we recommend the clergy 
to read and re-read it.”"—ChAurch Times. 


THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK. Edited by 
BASIL STEWART. 6s, net. 


‘* An indispensable book of reference for authors and journalists.” 
Daily Graphic. 


THE LECTURE YEAR-BOOK. Edited by 


BASIL STEWART. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready in April. 


THE POETICAL COMPENDIUM, 1608-1870. 
Three Centuries of the Best English Verse. With 16 Sepia 
Tone Portraits of Famous Poets. Compiled by D. R. BROAD- 
BENT. Fcap. 4to. 272 pp., quarter bound art canvas, designed 
cover, 6s, net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE, sumptuously 
bound in antique calf, with embellished title design, boxed, 
10s. 6d. net. _ Vast Ready. 


FICTION, 6s. 
TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS BY LEWIS LUSK. . 


Sussex Oak. Sussex Iron. 


** Good all thro’... a book to be 
“The descriptions of a primitive 


read and remembered. 
Pall Mall Gazette. Sussex village are well done.” 


- It is 


Author and loves his Athenaum., 
ussex, and is able to convey the “Will sie et 

igh place among 
charm he feels himself to his books.”"—Sussex Daily News. 


Published. 
LITTLE GREY GIRL. 


MARY OPENSHAW, Author of ‘“‘ The Loser Pays,” etc 


MINGLED SEED. 


ALICE JEANS, Author of “ The Reformer’s Wife,” etc. 


Ready :— 
THE OTHERS AND SHE. “HIM.” 
here can be no question about the ability and observation of the author.” 


Athenaeum. 
LOVE IN THE FJORDS. HELEN MAYES. * 
** The tale has been cleverly woven, and will be read with keen interest.” 


Scotsman. 
THE NOM DE PLUME. L. A. GIBBS. 
“ Amusing and entertaining.’ Courier. 


Shortly :— 
NEW NOVELS (6s.) as under— 
THE SHADOW OF SALVADOR. JOHN HASLETTE. 
A WATCHER OF LIFE. HARRY TIGHE. 
FEIGNING OR FOLLY. ANNIE V. DUTTON. 
THE BLACK BEAN. ‘“ THORMANBY.” 
LINKED LIVES. D. KINMOUNT ROY. 
‘LOP-EARED DICK. G. F. MONCKTON. 
THE BASTARD. MARY HUSBAND MORRIS. 
DR. CUNLIFFE — INVESTIGATOR, H. FRANKISH, 


M.A., M.B. 


FROM AN UMBRIAN CITY. 2s. net. 


HEATH, CRANTON & OUSELEY LIMITED, 
6 Fieet Lane, London, E.C. 


BENSON HAYES. 


Ww 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & LIST. 


4th EDITION IN THE PrEss, 


THE ROUGH WAY By W. M. LETTS, 


Author of ‘* Diana Dethroned.” At all the Libraries. 6s, 


““Miss Letts seldom writes a page without saying something fresh, pointed, 
and witty . . . is extraordinarily interesting.” —Spect stor. 

“ Should i interest an enormous variety of readers, and deserves a large measure 
of popularity.” —Telegrapa. 

“** The Rough Way’ has many charms. One of these is its utter freshness. . » » 
The book remains an achievement."— Nation 


“es study | of the inner lie of such intimacy and insight as to call for particular 
ee - «+ ‘The Rough Way’ is of outstanding merit. . But that is not =. 
t is a study of the way in which human beings are to find their souls. 
book is simply packed with observation.” —Church Times. 


When The Shadows Fall 
By ELIZABETH EATON. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Jim Davis 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6s. 


The Ball and The Cross 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cloth, 6s, 


One Look Back 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
10s. 6d. net. 


{2nd Now READY. 


Marriage and The Sex Problem 
By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics 
and Psychology at the University .of Zurich. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, Ss, net. 
The most satisfactory book on this question." —7. P.’s Weekly. 
hd most sane and satisfactory work on this vexed subject.”—Catholic Times 
**For aclear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr. 
Foerster's book. This volume ought to be carefully studied by every one ae has 


had to face recent demands for what is euphemisticaily called sex freedom. .. . We 
cannot praise the whole treatment too highly.” —Church Times. 


Over 40,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


A Most IMporTANT Work. ] 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Saturday’ Bridge’ is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its L2th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENGES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 11 


A First Novel by a New Novédlist. 


UNCLE’S 
ADVICE 


A Novel in Letters by WILLIAM HEWLETT 


@, Everyone who enjoyed “Listener's 
Lure” will take pleasure in this 
new “novel in letters” to which, 
while the correspondents are as 
various as possible, a distinct unity 
of interest is given by the fact that 
all are written toa single recipient, 
a young man whom the reader gets 
to know very well without seeing a 
line of his writing. ‘‘ Uncle’s Advice” 
has additional interest as the first 
novel of a new author whose brother 
is already a famous man of letters. 
“It is all very hilarious and 

leasant,” says the Daily News, “we 

ave enjoyed it so much that we 
want to see more of Mr. Hewlett’s 
work.” Just Published, 6s. 


A New Novel by Anna Preston 


THE RECORD OF 
A SILENT LIFE 


THE OUTLOOK says: 


‘This is a first novel. There is 
humour in it and there is pathos, but 
both are of an essentially quiet kind. 
Its tragedies are the little tragedies 
of life. The result of the whole is 
that the interest of the quiet annals 
absolutely grips one. The writer 
is to be congratulated on a first 
book of rare beauty.” 6s. 


Hugh Walpole’s New Novel 


FORTITUDE 


A Critical Symposium : 

“Fortitude” must be classed with 
the great novels” (Westminster 
Gazette). “Mr. Hugh Walpole has 
written a very fine novel” (The 
Times). “ ‘Fortitude’ places him in 
the front rank of novelists” (The 
Globe). “He has the real stuff of 
the novelist within him,” says Mr. 
W.L. Courtney in the course of a 
column and a half review in The 
Telegraph, and Punch declares 
book remains, however re- 


garded, a notable achievement.” 6s. 


GOOD FICTION 


Lot Barrow By Viola Meynell 
The Burnt House By Christopher Stone 
Round the Corner By Gilbert Cannan 


The Debit Account y Oliver Onions 
The Porcelain Lady By Frederick Niven 


MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI LONDON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


BROTHER TO EVERYMAN. 


“John Christopher.” By Romain Rolland. Trans- 
lated by Gilbert Cannan London: Heinemann. 
1910-1913. Four vols. 6s. each. 


A* the world at large is now beginning to realise, 

M. Romain Rolland, a Frenchman born in 1866, 
has in the last twenty years conceived and written 
ten volumes comprising a work of fiction entitled 
“‘Jean Christophe’’. This is now translated into 
English and presented to us in four volumes—in all 
nearly two-thirds of a million words. Although there 
is no more “‘ plot’’ in the work than there is in the 
life of a man, we feel it will be simplest to approach 
it by means of a summary. 

In ‘‘Dawn and Morning’’ (‘‘ L’Aube’”’ and ‘‘ Le 
Matin ’’) we learn that Jean Michel Krafft, a man 
of Dutch origin, went to live in a small town on 
the Rhine; his son Melchior, a professional musician, 
married Louisa, and became the father of Jean 
Christophe—hereinafter Christopher—and his two 
brothers Ernst and Rodolphe. The family was 
humble and not well-to-do; and at the age of fourteen, 
owing to the death of his grandfather and the 
drunkenness of his father, the boy Christopher 
becomes head of the family. He earns their living 
as a performer in the musical suite of the local Grand 
Duke. A year later he makes his first boy-friend, 
and meets woman for the first time; this marks 
the first stage of his development. In the next 
volume we are told how his brothers leave home, 
and Christopher and his mother move to a new house; 
he experiences passionate love, followed by disillusion- 
ment and disgust. His character breaks out in revolt 
against convention; he loses his official post, publishes 
original work which is not understanded of the people, 
and is scoffed at. A very few (strangers) believe in 
him and comfort him; women continue to fall across 
his path, especially an unknown French girl whom 
he takes in his private box to a performance of 
‘*Hamlet’’ in French. He becomes entangled in a 
brawl with soldiers, and is forced to fly to Paris, 
at the age of twenty. (‘‘ Storm and Stress’’, corre- 
sponding to ‘‘ L’Adolescence’’ and ‘‘ La Révolte ’’.} 

Now dependent on himself in a strange country, he 
still develops, meeting and making friends of both 
sexes, who show him Paris and discuss with him 
art, literature, politics, science, and religion. He 
finds a real admirer, a boy whom he discovers to 
be the brother of the unknown girl, whom he had 
unwittingly harmed by causing her to lose her post 
as governess in a German family. (‘‘La Foire sur la 
Place ’’.) At this point the chronicle pauses to intro- 
duce the interlude or idyll entitled ‘‘ Antoinette’’, 
the name of the unknown girl; we are shown the 
grace and delicacy of her character, her devotion to 
her brother Olivier, and their common misfortunes 
and struggles, ending in her death. Olivier and 
Christopher, already friends, become closer still on 
the discovery that Antoinette had previously chanced 
upon Christopher. They live and work and learn 
together, in a house whose occupants are all acquaint- 
ances. Under Olivier’s guidance, Christopher begins 
to see that there is a real and true France, the vision 
of which his previous Parisian experiences had only 
occluded. A political episode arouses national feeling 
and an inevitable difference of opinion between the 
friends, and Christopher pays a secret visit to his 
native town and his mother’s death-bed. So much 
is told in ‘‘ Dans la Maison”’, concluding ‘‘ John 
Christopher in Paris’’. 

The fourth volume, ‘‘ Journey’s End ’’, begins by 
showing Christopher and Olivier living in desperate 
straits; but now Christopher’s music finds patrons 
and their joint circumstances improve. Christopher 
meets with further adventures; Olivier marries 
Jacqueline Langeais—their marriage is _ studied 
profoundly by M. Rolland—and quarrels with 
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Christopher. Jacqueline ultimately runs away from 
Olivier. (‘‘Les Amies’’.) The climax of the book 
comes in ‘‘Le Buisson Ardent’’, wherein first 
Christopher becomes engaged with revolutionaries and 
syndicalists; then he and Olivier are involved in a 
‘First of May” street fight; Olivier is killed, and 
Christopher kills an opponent. He escapes to Switzer- 
tand, where, after a passionate episode with Anna 
Braun, he finds himself on the high road to truth. 
With clear eyes, in ‘‘ The New Dawn’”’, he sees the 
best of Switzerland, of mankind, and of himself; in 
Italy he finds the modern Risorgimento, and _ is 
influenced by the young party of Truth-seekers, 
whose motto is ‘‘ Think with courage’’. He falls 
in love finally with Grazia Buontempi, whom he first 
met in ‘‘ The Market Place ’’, and who is now a widow 
with two children; but she will not marry him, and 
he returns to Paris. Here, after the final satisfaction 
of marrying Olivier’s son Georges to Grazia’s daughter 
Aurora, and after a last visit to his home, Christopher 
dies. 

It may be supposed that it would be possible to 
compress, in a couple of paragraphs similar to the 
above, an epitome of the ‘‘ Iliad ’’ and the ‘* Odyssey ”’, 
of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia ’”’, or of Balzac’s ‘‘ Comédie 
Humaine ’’, without in the least enlightening the reader 
as to the real contents. One cannot read ‘‘ Jean 
Christophe ’’ and fail to speak of it in comparison 
with works acknowledged to be classics. Through 
the mouth of Christopher, M. Rolland speaks of one 
object only—the search for truth as the goal of 
life. Christopher is therefore a human being, an 
ordinary man although with some extraordinary gifts, 
especially endowed with sincerity and zeal. Early in 
his career he finds cause to doubt the validity of current 
morality, and lives by means of applying himself to 
life, and life to himself, as the test of good. Inas- 
much as he is human, he makes mistakes, sinning 
against society, sinning against friends, sinning against 
himself; but, inasmuch as he is earnest and spiritual, 
discovering them to be mistakes and repenting. Nor 
is he limited in his experiments; he scales every height 
and plumbs every depth; ‘‘ quicquid agunt homines, 
nostri est farrago libetli’’. Before his repeated attacks, 
rontiers cease to be frontiers; for truth is everywhere, 
and it is every man’s duty to search for it. Through 
all the complications of modern life—for the book is 
of our own times and only ended yesterday—through 
all questions and compromises, social, political, 
religious, ethical, esthetic, Christopher struggles 
always to his one goal. He is brother to Everyman; 
the Peer Gynt of the twentieth century. One cannot 
hate him nor love him; he shocks one continuously 
with flashes of self-revelation, for his vitality is 
supreme. 

Further, he is surrounded with a crowd of living 
people, ‘‘ fifty men and women”’ at least, some of 
whom stay in the memory with even greater clearness 
than the protagonist himself. Of the male characters 
one might select: Gottfried, his pedlar uncle, who 
when Christopher falls back on drink after his dis- 
illusionment in passion, simply calls him ‘‘ Melchior ’’, 
after his dead father, a drunkard while alive; Otto, 
his first boy-friend, the Jonathan to his David, who 
later, in Paris, neglects him; Leonard Vogel the 
contemplative; the Jews who get him to write for 
the ‘‘Dionysos’’ review, and cook his articles; 
Hassler the musician; the charming trio of Schulz, 
Kunz, and Pottpetschmidt, his humble admirers, whom 
he treats high-handedly ; Hurteloup the postman, relic 
of an old aristocratic family; Emmanuel the hunch- 
back poet ; the group of men living ‘‘ dans la maison ”’ ; 
above all Olivier Jeannin. Of the women-—how can 
one venture to select ?—every type is here. Antoinette 
creeps nearest to the reader’s heart, perhaps; Grazia 
and Jacqueline, it may be, are most memorable. Some 
of the rest are elaborated, others are mere thumb- 
nail sketches: Louisa, Christopher’s mother; Minna, 
his first love; Sabine, Ada, Corinne, Colette, Sidonie, 
Celine, Cécile (‘‘ Philomela ’’), Francoise Oudon, Anna 
Braun; even these do not exhaust the supply. Brilliant 


in their brevity are the portraits of the little grisette 
(in ‘‘ La Foire sur la Place’’), of Judith Mannheim, 
and of Marthe Langeais, Jacqueline’s aunt. 

We have indicated that nothing escapes M. Rolland’s 
criticism ; it must perforce be essential to Christopher’s 
idealism. We have hinted that there are no frontiers 
to truth; Christopher purges himself of national pre- 
judices as he penetrates the realities of race. When 
he thinks, under Sylvain Kohn’s cynical guidance, that 
Paris represents France, Olivier shows him the reab 
France (‘‘ Dans la Maison’’); in the last volume he 
learns to see the strength of Switzerland, and finds 
the courage of Italy. Music, of course, is throughout 
taken as a symbol of expression; but literature and 
science are equally familiar ground, it seems, to M. 
Rolland. Through his extraordinary grasp of the 
essentials of all intellectual movements and activities, 
there sounds continuously the sincere aspiration that 
he has made the keynote of Christopher. We cannot 
but feel that he chose his hero’s name with intention ;. 
the closing paragraph, indeed, signifies this clearly ; 
and we recall a medieval fresco in an English church,. 
with S. Christopher asking : 


‘‘ What art thou, and art so ying? 
Bare I never so heavy a thing’”’. 


To which the Child on his shoulders replies : 


‘Yea, I be heavy; no wonder nis; 
For I am the King of Bliss ’’. 

The translator, in a model preface, says: “If M. 
Kolland’s act of faith in writing ‘Christopher’ were 
only concerned with France, if the polemic of it were 
not directed against a universal evil, there would be 
no reason for translation’’. But Mr. Gilbert Cannan 
has himself performed a conspicuous “‘ act of faith ’’— 
not to say faithfulness—in carrying out his immense 
task of translating ‘‘ Jean Christophe’’. We can 
say quite certainly that we do not know a better trans- 
lation of any book from any language. Apart from 
the inevitable proper names, and a certain occasional 
exclamatory staccato, characteristic of good French, 
we have not found a single sentence that might not 
have been written first in English. Mr. Cannan’s. 
fertility is as amazing as his industry, and he never 
seems to be at a loss, not only for the verbal equivalent, 
but for the colloquial paraphrase of French idiom. We 
can give him no higher praise than to congratulate 
M. Rolland on his English sponsor, and to wish the 
author as good translators in other languages. For 
complete satisfaction we could have wished that the 
volumes had all been printed in the style of the first ; 
this would have necessitated, it is true, six volumes 
at least, but we feel that the rearrangement would’ 
have been worth while. 


A FARRAGO OF TAPESTRIES. 


“Tapestries: their Origin, History and Renaissance.” 
By George Leland Hunter. London and New 
York: Lane. 1913. 16s. net. 


8 Rees pictorial material consisting of four illustrations 
in colour and 147 half-tone engravings is the 
strong feature of Mr. G. Leland Hunter’s book on 
Tapestries, and for the purpose of illustrating distinctive 
types of tapestry designs is superabundant—the same 
types and styles recur distractingly and at the end 
of them all we are in something of a fog, which the 
letterpress fails to clear up. For instance we read— 
and we confess to have heard much like it before—that 
‘the Raphael cartoons did more harm to the art of 
tapestry weaving than all the other influences com- 
bined ’’; and yet Mr. Hunter has given the post of 
honour—the frontispiece—to a Louis-XV. Veritumnus 
and Pomona design, which he describes as the most 
perfect Beauvais-Boucher tapestry he has ever seen, 
notwithstanding that it involves effects of aerial per- 
spective and realism, out-Raphaeling poor Raphael, 
who stands convicted by Mr. Hunter for having 
departed from the conventions of an earlier style and 
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thus set an example heedlessly followed by subse- 
quent tapestry designers. However in the case of 
the Beauvais-Boucher bit Mr. Hunter supports his 
admiration for it by quoting its value at 120,000 
dollars, and, as we may see, price goes some way with 
Mr. Hunter’s interest in tapestries. The last illustra- 
tion in the book is from a late sixteenth-century German 
hanging. Tapestries designed by Burne-Jones and 
Byam Shaw towards the end of the nineteenth century 
are to be found near the middle of the book: then we 
hark back to English tapestries of the sixteenth century, 
with plentiful references to our excellent old friends 
William Sheldon and Richard Hicks of Barcheston, 
whose fine work—there are four notable specimens 
at Hatfield—is unfortunately not illustrated, although 
its style is peculiarly distinct, and, to many of us, of 
greater merit than that of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century ‘‘ chinoiserie’’ affected in Soho 
tapestry by John Vanderbank-—a type of fantastic 
designing that pervades cotion prints as those of Jouy, 
and pottery as that of Dresden of the same period. 
Mr. Hunter gives us some illustrations of what is now 
being woven in America. They are interesting on this 
account mainly, and are probably hardly known on this 
side of the Atlantic. Thus one is dragged from period 
to period and country to country, recklessly backwards 
and forwards, forwards and backwards, until one 
becomes disheartened and dazed. 

Previous writers—Guiffrey, Mintz, Thomson, and 
Migeon have treated their histories of tapestry chrono- 
logically. But Mr. Hunter seems to set himself to 
eschew any such intelligible arrangement. His first 
chapter is on the ‘* Renaissance of Tapestries ’’ which, 
with an enthusiasm almost worthy of an accomplished 
historian, he announces to be an ‘* accomplished fact ’’. 
‘‘ The nineteenth century was pre-eminent mechani- 
cally, commercially, scientifically, and politically, but 
not artistically. It not only failed to produce, it often 
failed to preserve ’’—all of which unqualified statement 
kindles our wonder when we with dull British wits begih 
to ponder upon the productive activity of the Gobelins 
and Beauvais manufactories throughout the nineteenth 
century, and of the notable tapestry-weaving by Morris 
at Merton towards the end of the century, as well as 
upon the Old World’s serious efforts to preserve, and 
how during the nineteenth century, at least, possessions 
of cathedrals, palaces, corporations, &c., came more 
and more under the check of public opinion through 
the instrumentality of archzologists, of official 
guardians and inspectors, and further how closely 
identified with the days of the first Napoleon and 
the late Prince Consort is the organisation of 
museums in which tapestries and other works of art 
have been collected and preserved. Mr. Hunter cannot 
have weighed the meaning of what he has said. What- 
ever happened before the nineteenth century the quan- 
tities of tapestries still to be seen in old chateaux and 
mansions, as well as many important specimens that 
come into auction rooms, are clear evidences to our 
mind that even a modified charge of neglect to preserve 
tapestries during the nineteenth century cannot be made 
out satisfactorily. 

The perusal of Mr. Hunter’s dissertation fails to con- 
vince us of his qualificaticns as an archeologist, his- 
torian, or connoisseur. He has gathered together in- 
formation the greater part of which is contained in the 
books of recognised authorities, who have already 
placed it in better shape before the reading public. 
He dilates too frequently, for our taste, upon the prices 
paid for old tapestries, prices that really serve no pur- 
pose in the estimation or appreciation of the esthetic 
characteristics of styles of tapestry. He writes that 
““ weave merit ’’ distinguishes good from bad tapestries. 
But if by ‘‘ weave merit ’’ he means technical finish of 
weaving, it is obvious that the feeblest post-Raphael 
design of colour and form may be (as it has been) ex- 
pressed with the best finish of weaving, with a result 
that is often foolish in effect. Per contra, you find a 
stately primitive design somewhat rudely woven, but yet 
presenting a striking and almost noble appearance. The 
S. Gereon tapestry of the twelfth century is of such 


a character, and an illustration of the fragment in the 
Lyons Museum appears at the commencement of the 
chapter on ‘‘ Gothic Tapestries’’. Of course, being 
twelfth century, it cannot be Gothic. It is in fact a 
North European rendering of an eighth-century Byzan- 
tine or Sassanian silk pattern. Mr. Hunter’s use of 
the term ‘‘Gothic’’ seems to us to be remarkably 
otiose—loose in fact—and too wide to be of real service 
to the student of styles, as indicating a period : and the 
same must be said of the title ‘‘ Gothic-Renaissance 
Transition ’’ and that of ‘‘ Renaissance ’’—in fact this 
last apparently is intended to cover a period from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century down to the present 
time, if one is to give consideration to the opening 
sentence of his first chapter. Chapter XII., on the 
History and Romance of Tapestries ’’, gives only a 
cursory notice of the evidences of tapestry-weaving by 
Greeks, Romans, and the Copts, and even this scanty 
allusion would, to our thinking, have been more appro- 
priately introduced into Chapter II., whilst Chap- 
ter VIII., that succeeds disjointed and partial accounts 
of Flemish, Burgundian, English, French, American, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Russian, Swedish, Norwegian 
and other looms, deals with the ‘‘ Texture of 
Tapestries ’’, and should surely have been put much 
earlier in the book so that the author and his readers 
might have come to terms upon an understanding of 
what makes ‘‘ tapestry’’. On that particular topic we 
fear that seekers after information will not be en- 
lightened by remarks such as this: ‘* Arras tapestries 
have a more wonderful and fascinating texture than any 
other material. I say arras tapestries because I wish 
definitely to limit the statement to wall hangings with 
horizontal woven ribs in relief and vertical hatchings 
(hatchures) in colour—the type developed and made 
famous in French Flanders in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, continued in the sixteenth century at 
Brussels (in French Flanders that had passed under 
Spanish control), in the seventeenth at Brussels, Mort- 
lake, and the Gobelins; in the eighteenth at the 
Gobelins, Beauvais, Brussels, and Aubusson. The 
progress after the middle of the sixteenth century was 
constantly downwards’’. Progress is usually for- 
wards. 

Such an outpouring as this exacts a patient exercise 
of our discrimination, if we are to seek out Mr. Hunter’s 
enveloped meaning. However, it is borne in upon us 
that diligent as Mr. Hunter has been in amassing notes 
of what he has seen, read, heard, and thought about 
tapestries, he curiously avoids arranging and co-ordi- 
nating his notes so as to present his readers with a 
consistent, connected account of the “‘ origin, history, 
and renaissance of tapestries’’. The letterpress is well 
printed, but the impressions, if not the blocks from 
which they are taken, are too often indistinct. It would 
have been an advantage had the size of every tapestry 
been indicated on every plate. With all its short- 
comings, the book will doubtless please a number of 
‘* casual readers ’’, and thus to some extent answer the 
author’s purpose. 


THE BIG GUN. 


“The Ship of the Line in Battle.” By Admiral Sir 
Reginald Custance. London: Blackwood. 1913. 
5s. net. 

yous of signal-book study will not teach an officer 

the art of boldly tracing the grand outlines of a 
co-ordinated system of tactics. Tactics cannot be 
divorced from gunnery and gunnery is dependent on 
tactics—this is the keynote of Admiral Custance’s book, 
written by an acknowledged master of the art of hand- 
ling a fleet and an acute thinker in the sphere of tactics 
and strategy. The book is, however, not so much an 
exposition of modern naval tactics as a criticism of the 
modern trend of ship construction in its relationship to 
tactics. The writer attacks the all-big-gun principle, 
which, though embodied and abandoned in the old 

‘* Inflexible ’’ some forty years ago, is in its latest form 

a product of the last decade, and at the same time 

attempts to shake the faith which for over forty years 
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nas been placed in armour as an essential adjunct of the 
ship of the line. In view of the terrific potency of 
modern explosives, the idea of dispensing with armour 
altogether seems at first superbly absurd. But Admiral 
Custance maintains that if the entry of shell cannot 
be prevented at decisive ranges armour should be used 
merely to limit the effect of shell-burst inside a ship. 
The crux of the matter revolves round this question of 
decisive ranges, and Admiral Custance contends that 
the whole trend of history is towards the doctrine that 
battles to be decisive must be fought at decisive ranges. 
The difference between Keppel’s action off Ushant in 
1778 and the battle of Trafalgar is the difference 
between an artillery duel and a battle. When fleets, 
or portions of fleets, hung off from one another a few 
ships were disabled, they returned to port for repair 
to reappear and fight another indecisive action. It 
was only when fleets closed to decisive ranges, as at 
Quiberon and Trafalgar, that decisive results were 
attained. Modern science has immensely increased the 
potency of modern weapons and the intensity of war, 
but it has not altered the relationship of a_ decisive 
range to a decisive battle. It is quite possible, as 
Admiral Custance contends, that modern gunnery relies 
too exclusively on the idea of preliminary disablement 
at long ranges. In order to get hits at 12,000 yards 
delicate instruments of all sorts and sizes are invented, 
miles of electric wiring are fitted up, a skilled system of 
co-ordinated control devised, bigger and heavier guns 
designed and mounted, and we gradually find ourselves 
pledged to a policy of mastodon guns, comparatively 
few in number, relying largely on a system of presump- 
tive accuracy at long ranges. 

Admiral Custance’s critics will probably reply that 
the mammoth gun is just as superior at decisive ranges, 
but it cannot be gainsaid that handiness, simplicity, 
and rapidity of fire are pre-eminently the qualities of the 
medium-calibre gun, and will exert themselves most 
effectively at short ranges. Admiral Togo fought the 
battle of ro August (when Rear-Admiral Vitgeft tried to 
escape from Port Arthur) on a long-range policy, which, 
from a gunnery point of view, met with a startling 
success, for a single shot disabled the Russian flagship 
and threw the whole fleet into confusion and panic. But 
the tactical results were meagre; not a single ship of 
the line was captured, and had a naval base been avail- 
able the whole fleet would have reappeared in a few 
months’ time. 

Profiting by experience, Togo at Tsushima closed in 
to decisive ranges and completed the destruction of 
the Russian fleet. The question which Admiral 
Custance constantly asks is whether our methods of 
gunnery are conjoined with sound tactical ideas and a 
definite tactical system. Admiral Custance is also a 
fervent advocate of armament as opposed to armour 
and speed. He maintains that we are too anxious to 
render ships unsinkable by loading them with water- 
line armour, regardless of the fact that hits on the 
water-line are comparatively rare, and that ships are 
defeated long before they are sunk. Few, however, 
will be prepared to go as far as Admiral Custance in 
this matter, though it would appear feasible to reduce to 
a great extent the thickness of armour and to convert the 
weight saved into armament, trusting in volume of fire 
rather than in armour and speed. The logical outcome 
of our present line of development would be one tremen- 
dous gun striking a single blow. Now the torpedo is 
a ‘* single-blow ’’ weapon of this sort, and Admiral 
Custance points out that it did not yield a very big crop 
of results in the Russo-Japanese war, though he per- 
haps fails to emphasise the great improvements effected 
since 1903 and the apparent lack of skill displayed by 
the combatants. The general tendency of the book 
will be to force the naval thinker to probe the basis of 
his tactical opinions. The superficial thinker of 1880 
imagined a supreme tactical virtue to lie in the ram, 
and his counterpart in 1910 is possibly too ready to 
discover a magical efficacy in electric instruments and 
big guns firing at long ranges. For thirty years the 
naval officer has been educated principally in mathe- 
matics, a branch of science which fascinates on account 


of its utility and accuracy, but deals with quantitative 
relations only and ignores qualitative differences. 
Briefly the average naval officer is deficient in logical 
acumen. Within the last decade, too, a peculiarly 
objectionable tendency has appeared to substitute 
advertisement for experiment, to talk bigly of science 
and yet employ methods which are wholly antithetical 
to the caution of the true scientist. The scientific mind 
must always remain sceptical of the scientific virtue 
of officers, however brilliant, who endeavour to evan- 
gelise the public through the medium of the illustrated 
press. This has been a characteristic of a certain 
influential school of gunnery, and Admiral Custance’s 
book will remind us to approach all questions of naval 
war with the caution and severity of the true scientist. 


AUSTRIA UNEXPLORED. 


“Austria: her People and their Home Lands.” By James Baker. 
With 48 Illustrations by Donald Maxwell. London: Lane. 
21s. 

R. BAKER emphasises the small number of English 
books which have been written about Austria. Some- 

thing has been done to remedy this defect of late years, but 
by no means enough. Austria is of all European countries 
the one that presents the most interesting political 
and social problems, owing to the vast number of 
nationalities which dwell within its borders, and it is 
unfortunate that Mr. Baker, who has had many oppor- 
tunities of secing the country, lays such little stress 
upon this side of the question; for the presence of 

Teutons, Slavs, Magyars, Roumanians, Armenians, and 

Gypsies, all dwelling side by side and under the same Govern- 

ment, affords us an admirable opportunity of making racial 

and ethnographical studies within a relatively small com- 
pass, especially when we remember that the Slavs alone are 
divided into such antagonistic elements as Poles, Ruthenians, 

Cechs, Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes. The author has pre- 

ferred to dwell upon its scenery, which offers an infinite 

variety of mountain, valley, forest, river, lake, and sea 
from the Carpathians and the Alps to the shores of the 

Adriatic, and certainly there are few spots which he has 

neglected. It may be an open question as to how we ought 

to enter the country. Mr. Baker favours the Elbe, travel- 
ling by the saloon steamers from Dresden to Schandau, and 
then walking or riding to the first Bohemian town. He has 
also sailed down the Danube from Passau to Pressburg, and 
has visited the old cathedral city of Linz, Wallsee, where 
its great beauty begins, and Dirrenstein, where Richard the 
Lion-Hearted was discovered by Blondel the troubadour, as 
weil as Klosterneuburg, that wonderful old Augustinian 
monastery at the gates of Vienna. These river journeys, 
which ought not to be neglected by those who wish to 
explore the very heart of the country, are however beyond 
the reach of the average tourist, whose one anxiety is to see 
as much as he can in as few days as possible, and this can 
be done by going straight across the Arlberg Railway to 

Innsbruck, a rapid journey which only takes some twenty- 

seven hours from Charing Cross. It is unfortunate that Mr. 

Baker has said but little of the more interesting problems 

which Austria presents. He assumes that he is one of the 

very few Englishmen who have visited the Bukowina. 

Doubtless there are not many, but had he remained there 

some time he would most certainly have received a visit 

from one English resident in Czernowitz, whose life had been 
spent in Whitechapel and who was most keen to get hold 
of all the latest news of the East End of London. An 
eminent English novelist lives within that province, where 
the Zionist Jew may also be seen in his most primitive 
simplicity. Ruthenians will be astonished to learn that 
they enjoy in Mr. Baker’s words ‘‘ absolute freedom in 

Galicia ’’. They certainly do not think so themselves, and 

they complain with some show of justice that, notwithstand- 

ing their old loyalty to the Emperor, which had earned for 
them the name of the Tyrolese of the East, they should have 
been handed over to the domination of their Polish enemies. 

Their violence may be severely criticised ; but the late Count 

Potocki, the murdered Governor of Galicia, himself a Pole 

but a genuinely great statesman, used to complain that 

especial trouble was taken to rob them of political liberty 
and equality by the way in which the constituencies of the 

Reichsrat and Landtag were gerrymandered in the interests 

of the Poles and their representation cut down to the lowest 

possible proportions. It is impossible to give anything like 

a true account of Austria if these vital questions are 

ignored ; but Mr. Baker has produced a pretty book, which 

may be most useful to those who wish to explore some of 
the loveliest scenery in the world. 
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“THE ONLY COMPLETE LIFE IN THE WORLD.” 
“A BOOK OF PERMANENT INTEREST.” 


PRINCESS AND QUEEN 


OF ENGLAND: THE LIFE OF MARY Il, 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Miss Mary F. Sandars, whose sound biographical work has been recognised by the 
best authorities, has been engaged for some time upon this memoir. She personally 
visited The Hague, where the Queen spent her childhood, and has been able to 
collect many intimate stories and descriptions from Queen Mary's private diary, 
which is of especial interest since the Queen confided her most secret thoughts to 
these precious memoirs, which in times of danger she carried about her person, 
Earl Bathurst has in his possession a large quantity of Mary’s letiers, which he has 
allowed Miss Sandars to use, and the Duke of Portland's papers at Welbeck have 
also been placed at her disposal. ‘Ihe Earl of Orkney hasalso allowed the publishers 
to reproduce two portraits from his collection which have never previously been 


THE EUROPEAN MODERN 
POLITICS 


IN INDIA 
By H. Hervey Being the Leading Articles 
reprinted from “The Gom. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE TIMES.—“ A book of lively mentator,’’ from May, 1910- 
‘ossip. 
. OUTLOOK.—“‘A very entertaining | May, 1912. 
book.” | 6s. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘*A book of uncom- | ‘Concise articles, well worthy o 
monly lively interest. | being preserved in permanent form.” 


GLOBE, 
CALIFORNIA: An English- 
man’s Impressions of the HE LORDS OF THE 


Golden State. DEVIL’S PARADISE 


By A. T. Johnson By G. Sidney Paternoster 
57 Lllustrations. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


tos. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE’S LIST. 


GARDEN WORK: A Book for 
Garden Lovers. 


By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H.S. With Eight Plates in Colours 
= many other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
net. 


ECONOMY. 


eee ~~ the French of PAUL DE VUYST, Chiet 
nspector of Agriculture in the Department of Agriculture 
Belgium. Demy 8vo, art boards. 38. 6d. net. 

This is a translation of a notable book by M. Paul de Vuyst, which 
obtained the prize of the Royal Academy of Belgium for the best essay 
upon the means of improving the moral, intellectual, and physical 
condition of the working classes. 


INBYWAYS OF SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. 
By LOUIS A. BARBB, B.A., Officier d’Académie, Author of 
‘** Viscount Dundee,” ‘‘ Kirkcaldy of Grange,” &c. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 108. 6d, net. 
‘The book is a fascinating contribution to historical knowledge, 
and is all the more welcome since it breaks new ground.” — Standard. 


THE INDIAN THEATRE: A Brief 
Survey of the Sanskrit Drama. 
By E. P. HORRWITZ, sometime Lecturer in Sanskrit at Trinity 


College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, art binding, cloth back. 28. 6d. 
net. 


The book is a first attempt to render a popular and at the same 
time scholarly account of the fascinating history of the Sanskrit drama, 


STANLEY PAUL’S NEW NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. each. 


THE STROLLING THE 
SAINT SHE-WOLF 


By Rafael Sabatini 
A Romance of the Borgias 


THIRD EDITION 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“Mr. | 
By Maxime Formont 


Sabatini has often done well, but never 
tter.” 
LIVERPOOL POST. —“Excels 
anything he has yet given to the public.” 
COURT JOURNAL.—“ The most 
powerful and the most human book his 
pen has yet produced.” 
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This novel has passed through several 
editions in France. A powerful and 
dramatic novel in which history and 
| romance are mingled with a strong hand. 


“RITA’S”” NEW ROMANCE 
OF MODERN BATH Now Ready 


.". First edition over subscribed before 
publication. 


A GREY LIFE sy “RITA” 


“* Rita ” claims that the Irish adventurer who plays an important 
part in this novel is the male prototype of her own immortal 
‘* Peg the Rake.” 


CHEERFUL CRAFT THE REDEEMER 


By R. Andom | By Rene Bazin 
| Author of The Nun,” “‘Redemp- 
Illustrated. 
} 


tion,” etc. 
Author of “‘ We Three and Troddles,” 


GLASGOW HERALD—“A te. 

LE 

150,000 copies. 


picture of certain aspects of French 
| country life.” 
THE DESTINY OF CLAUDE (4uthor of “ Henri of Navarre”) 
May Wynne 
THE CELEBRITY’S DAUGHTER Zdition) 
Violet Hunt 
THE POODLE WOMAN (cr the Restitution of Conjugal 
Rights) Annesley Kenealy 
SIR GALAHAD OF THE ARMY (Author of “ Shoes of Gold”) 


Hamilton Drummond 


HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. 


By J. BRUCE ALSTON, Recognised Teacher of Public Reading 
and Speaking to the University of Glasgow, Lecturer on Elocu- 
tion in St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, &c, Crown 8vo, art 
binding, cloth back. 2s, 6d. net. 


In this book an attempt is made to ie before the student of the 
art of public speaking, in the simplest and clearest way, the common- 
sense principles on which the art is based. 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, 
University of Cambridge. New Edition. Crown 8vo, art 
binding, cloth back. 2s. net. 


This well-known Study of the history and development of the 
Democratic Movement is now re-issued in new form, Dr. Rose dwells 


less on the politicians who figure largely in Parliamentary annals than 
on the efforts of humbler individuals, who stirred up the artisans of 
England to action which finally compelled responsible statesmen to 


' listen to their demands. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Street, London. 


SPECIMENS OF SCOTTISH 
LITERATURE, 1325-1835, 
With Introduction, Notes and Glossary by W. M. METCALFE, 
D.D., Editor of * 7 Scottish Legends of the Saints,” a 
of “ Supplement ictionary of the Scottish Language,” 
Art binding, auth lad. 2s. 6d. net. 


PLANT DISEASES. 


Translated from the German of Dr. WERNER F. BRUCK, 
of the University of Giessen. And Edited by J. R. AINS.- 
WORTH DAVIS, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), Principal of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. Feap. 8vo. cloth 
boards. 28, net. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD: Its 
Phiiosophy and its Practice. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. Super-crown 8vo. 68, 

This book, the work of a well-known educationist, appeals to all 
who are interested in the methodical procedure of scientific investiga- 
tion. There are chapters dealing with the philosophy and logic of 
scientific method, followed by examples of actual investigations by 
eminent men of science. In tracing the history of thought on these 
subjects the aim throughout has been as far as possible to let 
authorities speak for themselves. 


** An excellent book for Science Teachers.”-- Va/ure. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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BOOKS READ MANY TIMES 


Philosophy, Biography, History, Travel, &c. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH PATRIOTISM. 


2 vols. 25s. net. EsmE C. WINGFIELD STRATFORD. 
© This work compresses into half a million words the substance of eight years of uninterrupted labour. Leading experts who 
have read the M.S. praise it unstintedly. The work is not only ‘“‘ The History of English Patriotism,” but it is a new history 
of England written from an entirely fresh point of view. The author has woven together the threads of religion, politics, 
war, philosophy, literature, painting, architecture, law and commerce, The book is a world book. [ Shortly. 


MEMORIES. (7s. 6d. net.) StepHen CoLeripcE. 


© Mr. Coleridge fortunately kept a diary for some years of his life and very religiously preserved the letters of his friends ; 
in this book the public are permitted to enjoy the perusal of much vitally interesting correspondence. 


FROM STUDIO TO STAGE. (16s. net.) (37d /mp.) Werrpon GrossMITH. 


© DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“ If one <culd imagine Thackeray sitting down to write one of his best Bloomsbury chapters, 
as full of piquantly sympathetic satire as he could make it, throwing all attempts at name-disguising to the winds and 
describing actual living people with all their pet frailties set forth in living guise, one would find one’s fancy very nearly 
realised in the altogether delightful autobiography of Mr. Weedon Grossmith.’ 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. (12/6 net.) JosepH Turquan. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM COBBETT. 


(2 vols. 32s. net.) Lewis MELVILLE. 
{ GLOBE.—‘*We most heartily congratulate Mr. Melville. . . . Here is a study of the extraordinary Cobbett so complete 
that there can be very little more left to be said on the subject.” 


THE LETTER BAG OF 
LADY ELIZABETH SPENCER STANHOPE. 


(2 vols. 32s. net.) 2nd Impression. 
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Art Volumes. Poetry and Belles Lettres. 
TAPESTRIES: Their Origin, History | DEBORAH. By LascELLEs ABER- 


and Renaissance. By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. CROMBIE. 2s. 6d. net. 

With 4 full-page plates in Colour and 147 Half-tone 

Engravings. ie. aon CROSS VIEWS. By Witrrip S. 
GLOSE.—* Author and publisher are alike to be con- JACKSON. 55s. net. 


gratulated on this exhaustive and sumptuous volume.” 


AUSTRIA: Her People and Her Home- 
lands. By JAMES BAKER. With 48 Pictures in Colour 
by DONALD MAXWELL. 2Is. net. 


THE VAN EYCKS and their Art. 
By W. H. JAMES WEALE. With the co-operation of 
MAURICE BROCKWELL. 12s. 6d. net. Mew Edition. 

Mr. HALDANE MACFALL in ACADEMY.-—“ This 
prodigious work. . . Mr. Weale’s scholarly research into the 
history of early Netherlandish art cannot be bettered.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Jackson has a very 
pretty wit. ... Extremely clever entertainment. The author will 
certainly consolidate his reputation as a wit and humourist.” 


THE OLD GARDENS OF ITALY 
AND HOW TO VISIT THEM. By Mrs. 
AUBREY LE BLOND. 5s. net. 


POEMS. By Lucy Masrerman. 3/6 net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ Her verse is finely 
wrought, her mind has the habit of high themes.” 


Six Shilling Novels. 


TOPHAM’S FOLLY (37d /mpression) - ‘ 


GEORGE STEVENSON, 


MYLES CALTHORPE, I.D.B. Jmpression) F.E. Mitts Youn. 
JOYOUS ADVENTURES of ARISTIDE PUJOL 

(7th Impression) J. Locke, 
THE FINGER OF MR. BLEE (37d /mpression) Peter BLUNDELL. 
THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE KING 


Lmpression) SipNEY Dark. 


FIRE AND FROST (2d Jmpression) 


OUTSIDE THE ARK 
HENRY KEMPTON .- - 
THE SILENCE OF MEN .- 


MY FRIEND’S BOOK 


Maup CRuTTWELL. 
ADELAIDE Hott. 


EveLyn BRENTWOOD. 
H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY. 


KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE (3s. éd. net.) - 


WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. 
° ANATOLE FRANCE. 


THE UNBEARABLE BASSINGTON (s¢h Jp.) H. H. Monro. 


THE LOVE DREAM - - 


GEORGE VANE 


aso LHE NEW MACHIAVELLI :s. net.) H.G. Wes. 
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